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Since it is impossible to do more than give sugges- 
tive lessons, the author has wisely included only one or 
two typical outlines of each topic or subject, but has left 
an intimation of its application whenever and whereve! 
the teacher may elect. Thus, for example, only one 
Red Letter Day lesson is presented in Algebra, but the 
teacher will undoubtedly desire to use many such plans 
during the year. 


The author has succeeded in writing a book that 
will be of direct value to the teacher who is daily striv- 
ing to teach children how to study and how to learn. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 


-ENDENCE, OF THE NATIONAL 
-DUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1 


» | 
zations in one form or another a 


AT CLEVELAND 


eve this body represents the 
on the subject of publie edu- 
s being done,’’ Superintendent 
of the Cleveland schools said 
¢ address at the first gen- 
the Department of Super- 


National 


veland’s wonderful new public 


Edueation <Associa- 


on February 26. ‘*The pub- 
ind elsewhere welcomes this con- 
the hope that out of these de- 
there may come a clearer no- 
lat constitutes a proper educa- 
‘am for the first twelve school 
public is eager to know the 
education that will lay the 

for a citizenry with an incelina- 
day’s work capably, to employ 

me profitably, and to enjoy life 
he schools, on their part, want to 
t economies are to be effected. In 


of threatened retrenchments we 


ow how we may protect the in 
of youth.”’ 
words of Superintendent Jones 
to be an unusually accurate fore- 
» deliberations of the convention. 
lum problems came in for more at- 
at Cleveland than at any meeting 
the 


practically 


vears; and financial situa- 


S before every se€s- 


allied 


+ 


the Department and the 


ARCH 


10, 1923 


COMMISSIONER TIGERT’S 


The assigned subject of the ceneral 


first 


Se@ssi10n ** Administering edueation in 


was 


the interests of children and the State.’’ 


Dr. A. E. 


a review ot 


led off with 
192 


On the whole Dr. Winship found condi 


> ; 
Boston 


Winship ot 
educat onal progress 1n 
tions encouraging. ‘‘ There have been few 


reductions of teachers’ salaries,’’ he said. 
‘*There has been some reduction of the cost 
of education by admirable management. 
There has been a phenomenal voting of 
boards for school buildings in all parts of 
the 


headed in 


country. legislation is 


the 


The pension 


right direction. The in 
crease in high school enrollment is fabulous. 
The devotion of teachers in service to the 
improvement of their scholarship and pro 
fessional spirit is quite refreshing.’’ 

address of the morning 
Dr. John J. Tigert 
United States Commissioner of 


Making it 


President 


The significant 
was that delivered by 
Education 
clear that he came direct 
Harding 


the 


messa 


educators of (Commissioner 


country, 


Tigert described the proposed reorganiza 
tion of the Federal departments at Wash 
ington and the plan for Department 
Welfare. He made 


could for the help of 


a new 


of Edueation and as 
strong a plea as he 
the school people of the country in working 
eduea 
There 


was some interest and there was respectful 


out the new department, in which 


tion was to have an important place. 


applause for the testimony the comm) 


sioner’s address afforded f inereased at 


admin 


tention on the part of the Harding 


istration to National activ Vv in education, 





\'/ Hor )/ 


rent, howeve! and pecame 


the resolutions were 


pre 
convention—that the 
he dislodged from 


on ot adherence to the Towner 


Depart 


iw Bill and a straight-out 


Edueation with a Secretary 


+ 


‘nt’s cabinet. 


Tigert was followed by 

Owsley, National Commander of the Amet 
ican Legion, who spoke mainly on immigra 
obligations that 


“Will to 


the 


tion and the educational 


from it. Stressing the 


the 


sprang 


serve’’ as rreat contribution of 


Legion to present progress, he offered the 
services of the Legion to the cause of eduea 
tion, with special reference to enforcement 
of the laws on compulsory schooling, estab 
lishment of adequate courses in ¢eivies and 


history in all schools, use of 


Enelish as the 


common language, and maintenance of a 
unity in educational policy throughout the 
Mr. Owsley went on record as in 


for education ° He 


nation. 


favor of national aid 
said: 
If the 


to be 
building of good ro 


assistance 


+ 


extended to 


to suggest that those 


’ 


America’s children into 


rebuilt and modernized 


assistance of t te and national rnments? 


American nation can spend billion 


year on eigarettes, chewing 


gum, then ke me tell 


a 


af 
u mn 


na ean well spend thri 


on the education of he 


enefit thereb. 


STATUS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
Committee on the 


(Charles E. 


The the 


Status of the Superintendent 


report of 
(hadsey, chairman) was presented at the 
afternoon session on Monday. The typical 
American school superintendent, the 
report showed, is a man between thirty- 


city 


eight and forty-nine years of age, married, 
with from one to three children, a graduate 


of a standard college or university, usually 


AND SO 


some graduate tr 


equipped WiItn 


with an educational experience 


from fourteen to twenty-six 


committee showed that 


report 
of the superintendent var 


ditfe 


} 
nr aNntino » rea + 
presenting I port, 


school 


rent 


svVstems. 
asserted 
, or tende . | | T j 
superin ene it sno ild Stand as 
modern sche 


tative of the best in 

uch should 
his authority 

lined, to ti 

school superintendent as a person 

school system autocratically should 

One 


encouraged. feature of tl 
tee’s report was a comparison of 
ing required of school superinte: 
with that required for other prof: 
notably the army, law, enginee 
medicine. 

Briet 
‘*My 
tion’’ 
Frank Cody, Detroit; Randall J. ( 
Cineinnati; Frederick H. Bair, ( 
Peter A. Mortenson, Ch 


Out of lt 


reports by city superinte: 


experience in administerir 


were presented by supe ! 


Oprings ; 
E. C. Hartwell, Buffalo. 
larly organized scout troops in 
Superintendent Cody said, 103 we 
ing weekly use of school buildings 
Detroit Board of 

, 


ary of a field scout executive for 


Edueation pays 
Superintendent Condon described 
in operation in Cineinnati for the past 
and a half years whereby the enti 
service of the schools, ineluding 

has been awarded to a single gent 
tractor. Stimulating the growth of t 
Superintendent Bair 
factors that 


said he had 


involved were persona! 


‘ 


fessional and public—‘‘a 
’* **professional sta! 


more pro! 
personal culture, 
of preparation,’’ and frank and pers 
publicity to educate the communit 


1 The full report is printed in the } 


the department. 





the teaching 
rtenson de 

schools for 
| children as ** oy ing the way 


’ 
eourave ant seli-respect. 


ess, building up faith and confi 


lent Hartwell told how he had 
quality ol 
“dem 


by pro 


achers wishing 


work, and by taking special 


new i\ I ( nted teachers 


meeting on Monday, 
W. B. Owen of the National 
\ssociation, brought out the facet 


ssociation was primarily con 


he upbuilding of public edu 
m the kindergarten to the univer 


; pathwa 
hecognizing the contributions tnat . 


made and were likely to be made Former Secretary of War New 


ire by privately endowed insti Baker emphasized the fundamental 1 


nec 


0 
i i 


nevertheless insi that ‘‘no itv of education, not only for Americ 


nstitution, no great foundation or democracy, but for the sake of a new int 


ent. no higher institution, is compe national understanding. 
furnish the leadership or formulate FINANCING EI 
‘ies for publie schools."’ ‘*Progress in solving finance problems 
ldress of Dr. Henry Turner Bailey, jy edyeation’’ was th 

of the Cleveland School of Art, at portant Tuesday morning program 
nday evening session was one of the Reporting on the cost of educ: 
sses of general nature to receive the  feccor George D. Stravet 
ciative attention. Dr. Bailey jece Columbia University. ch: 
on ‘‘Leisure time’’—the most pre 


commission on the Education 
ind the most dangerous gift to man 


thirty per cen 
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in average lance in elementary 100] problem of scho 


was $26. another community within the tion in general 


per average 


elementary I is $27: ‘ 


same 
the 


urrent in pendage. Consequently 


} 


aue 


expense 


daily attendance in ition is suffering is dee] 


bv rey 


In like manner the current exy 


adequately met only 


average daily our fiscal machinery and 


from $52 ization. 
rent like ti 
The and 
id high scho¢ ( i highest cost, ' ; } } ional Tax Ass 


abandonment 


expense 


smallest 


personal 

small. 

furnis! 
revenue 
The var equal 
gre 


Wt 


Ss spen 


ippens 


What the schools do in re 
they Cost Was diseussed by 
H. B. Bruner, of Okmulgee, Oklal 


Superintendent Herbert S. Weet, 


super! 


munities 
equal 
the 


of revenues collect 


burden taxation ester. ‘‘The ignorance of school cost 


several Salad 


ed by 


communities. It has been that 


the state 


provide funds in 


communities which show unusual main 


effort, by 
ining their schools at a higher level or by under 


The 


unusual activities. 
New York sh 
both of 


of distribution th 


taking 


the State of 


to accomplish 


sche me 


opportunity and burden are 


state must levy a tax upon 


rope rty 
comes of all the people, or other manner 


secure revenues ition which 


If tl 


nese 


by a 


th equal weight upo funds 


bears wi 


are distributed in order to reward effort 


made by progressive communities, than 


taxation t ve be 


pro 


elopment 


to equalize the burden of rne, it 


must follow that the po less 


gressive 
communities contribute t of the 


better program of education in the more pr 


pyres 


Sive communities. 


That it 


the general property tax alone for educa 


is hopeless to depend longer upon 


tion was the contention of Professor Robert 
M. Haig, of the Columbia University School 
of Business: 


} 


amounted 


Taxes 


cent. of all state and local revenues 


for education 


school results is appalling,’’ 


tendent Bruner, ‘‘and the fault ec: 


at the door of no one except 


executive or the board of educat 


school executive, the s 


the training foresight 


careful and 


study 


school s\ stem or the boar 


supplied him with the finances ne 


the studies he may have in mind. 


this sort of work is beginning to 
of of 


re slowly waking up to the 


to the consciences some us 


ind we 
additio1 


and 


often n¢ 


many cases one per cent. 


ireful financial 


made for a « 


of school will 


fifty 


our systems 


per cent. increase in efficienc; 


. . 
inequal apporti 


ynments brought to 
studies. 


There is a 


standardized 


need in Ameri 
of 


for a 


great 
method computing 
urgent uniforn 
could bes 


the 


education 


it seems to federa 


me, 
through a department of 
financed and equipped for the work. 

a reality, we shall have to content ou! 
the 


The 


whatever local commu 


state 


means 


ean provide. burden of 





and spending 
diseussed by <A. 
Harmon, Mont 
Dr. Frank 
(‘ommissioner of Eduea 


M re Moehlman aueseribed 


were 
A. F 


Alabama, and 


fie 
tilt 


budget: (1 


} ] 
SCTLOO!L 
‘selling the budget: 


he budget. Superin 
Show et hat 


maker was to dis 


revenue ana new 


hile 


revenue, wh Commis 


ned the need for stand 
methods in the 


in New York 


experience 


rHk PRINCIPAL 
evening session Was a jolnt 
Department of Superintend 
Department of Elementary 
ils, the Department of See 
Prineipals, and the Depart 
lueation. 
he elementary school prin 
M. Jones, of York 


‘we have 


- 
yew 


rstanding be 

rintendent and his subordi 
situation tends to create 

the possible weakening of 

» and the authority of the prin 
‘incipal, she felt, was a very 
eer in the modern school sys 


es that were at the same time 


tive, pedagogical and disciplin 


ing such functions as super 


pupils’ health, responsibility for 

of children, coordination of the 
teachers, securing the cooperation 
ts, striving for regular and prompt 
tendance, oversight of the school 


operation between school and com- 


munity, understanding of child psychology, 


; 


training of teachers, character building. 


Principal Ide G. Paterson, 


N. J. 


portunity to help make progress 


thought the principal’s special op 
| 


iay 


sponsible community 


‘Xtra-curricular activities in 
l, Prineipal H. E. Winne: 
Hills High 


endorsed al 


School, Pittsburgh 
‘*which make 
for training in leadership and service.’’ He 
’ 


blies and 


approved especially school assem 
but looked 


which. he 


] 
iskance al 


said, 


junior eivie eh 


sororities, 


fraternities and 
‘*have no pl ice in the secondary school pro 


eram.,”’ 


moral and social development in 
the world have not kept pace with technical 


skill was the contention of Charles H. Lake 
first assistant superintendent of the Cleve 


Seeking for the causes, both 


land schools. 


and in life, intendent 


n education Supel 


that 


Lake found, among other things, 
are permitting entirely too wide an elect 
of courses in our high schools and colleges. 


The solution, he sa cd, seems to lie leade! 
ship; he foresaw a Moses with 

character enough and vision enough to 

? 


S sincertt 


press the world with hi 
tv. ‘*This 


as a whole what Bacon did 


leader must do 
science,’”’ 

A vigorous demand for rural schools that 
the 
nomie and social problems was 


Aaron Sapiro, New York, attorney for the 


would aid farmer in solving his eco 


VO ced bv 





Association. Rural Keeping the curriculum al] 


iled up to the pres approach made by Miss Ama 


‘‘A feudal system a former county 


up under your noses and at Olivia, Minnesota. She dese: 


declare: ° ‘The iort in the Minnesota eommul 


education. 7 ‘Ss are vhich she was familiar to 


Answe} 


nake the 


‘urriculum formed 


most Interesting sessions 
, . Commun 
on week, that of Wednesday 
. > study on 
enificant paper devoted to , ' 
J 1 , 1) schools. where 
‘efforts 1 mprove tne s hool sipyects 
; device now available. 
study, as they ure being changed - 
. Taugnt;: ontiv by bu 
modcern conceptions ot educat on, 


Cal well, head of the Lineoln School. Ne 
only by construeti 


York City, deseribed two types ot eurrie . ; 
judgment of those 


of data discove} ed 


ular improvement and then discussed prin 
- : the development ot 
ciples that ‘‘need to be kept in mind in de 
most Tar-reaching 
veloping or using new types of curricular 
os — course of study 
content. One type was the study of the , 
bv pooling the 


n the field ot 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, 


School of Edueation of 


biological material found in a large num 
ber of newspapers over a_ considerable 
period of time; the other that embodied in 


the final report of the National Committee oe 
on Mathematical Requirements. Chicago, after citing parer<carnale 
Analyzing the underlying principles in the inGnence good or bad 
curricular development, Dr. Caldwell as- “P°" _— school eurrieulum 
serted that (1) children learn best, retain ‘!™°: urged that the Department 
longest and find learning most usefully intendence ne eee 
available when school work is engaging and with the duty of guiding America) 
genuine, not repulsive and artificial; (2 as they put oe materials into 
He said: 


children learn mueh from one another, and 


instead of the still too common practice of Tl partment of Sup 

discouraging mutual assistance, the school — 

} } « 

; ; . choo. program. 

atmosphere and the organization of the sub : 
American schools are 


jects of study should encourage mutual  ¢an be brought to 
pupil teaching; (3) pupils develop fastest work on the eurri 
when engaged most of the time upon things ye 
in which they sueeeed, not fail, and they pmnes . 

“ , a Way that makes it 


must sueceed in school subjects if they are guiae publi opinion. 


to be educated; (4) if school is training for If this «ke partment can be 


social effectiveness, the school instruction take > guidance of curriculun 

. . . - it would set in motion a movement 
must itself be socially effective; (5) the ee ee eiapestiiege 
: “y a ies : tend to satisfy business 
- ; , : a eo — 4 

rate and quality of learning are in part de ee ee eg 


pendent upon the number of senses used. kinds of accidental! 
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supply 4 much-needed example of the general purpose of the sectional programs 
which a national agency can properly, and : . 
' . Pinan oe to take as one of their topics the question 
American fashion, perform a country ae : aap 
» for the schools of the United States 0! National activity on education. Various 


any way curtailing the operations of miscellaneous city school problems were 
systems. presented to the superintendent in cities 
human element in curriculum-mak- between 100,000 and 200,000; the cities in 
as emphasized by Associate Superin- the next larger group held a lively diseus- 
ent William MeAndrew, of New York %8i0n on secondary education, and for the 
‘The human element is the essence Cities of 400,000 and over ‘‘ Recent educa- 
function which the founders of the tional developments’’ proved a sufficiently 
conceived as the purpose of educa- attractive topie—apparently because of the 
when they adopted schooling as a duty platoon plan paper by Deputy Superinten- 
the public, not of mere parents, and dent Spain of Detroit—to draw a crowd of 
i the cost of it on evervbodv whether many hundreds to a meeting place planned 
,to school or have relatives in schoo] for thirty or forty. Space limitations for 
said Dr. McAndrew. bid a detailed description of these Thurs 
day morning conferences ; but it is only fair 

GROUP CONFERENCES ; ; 
to say that through them were presented 
Vednesday afternoon was given over to 
: _ some of the notable discussions and papers 
onference on the physical welfare of 
nal D of the meeting, such as the paper on the 
s, arranged by the Department of Su , ; 
: Dalton plan and other devices for indi- 


"1! rendence. and presided over by Super 


Prank W. Bell Weal vidualizing instruction, for example, by 
— —_ / ae, & asinine Superintendent A. J. Stoddard, of Bronx 


The contributions of existing associa r wy , : 
. " - ; ville, N. Y., in the conference of smaller 


ns were summed up by representatives of 


cities. 
Playground and Recreation Association 

America. the American Child Health RESOLUTIONS AND THE FINAL BUSINESS 

ation, the National Child Welfare At the final session of the Department 

yn. the National Tuberculosis As- on Thursday evening J. H. Bentley, of 

tion. the American Physical Eduea- Duluth, and Dr. T. H. Harris, State Super- 

Association, and the American School intendent of Schools of Louisiana, de 

vgiene Association. scribed recent developments in school or 

Thursday morning the superintend- ganization, one from the point of view of 

ded into group conferences accord- the city, the other from the point of view 

ie size of their cities, discussing, so of the State. There followed an address 

s possible, subjects appropriate to on immigrant education by Professor Ed 

systems of the appropriate popula ward A. Steiner, of Grinnell College, Lowa, 

group. Superintendents in the smaller which was an eloquent plea for a new con 

es (under 10,000) took as their topic ception of the immigrant and his place in 

ng the needs of the individual child American life and civilization. At this 

° 


e is found working in the schoolroom. ’’ session resolutions were adopted and of 


perintendents in cities between 10,000 ficial announcement was made of the elec 
(0,000 considered ‘*‘ Adapting the jun-_ tion of Payson Smith, State Commissionet! 
high school program to the needs of the of Edueation of Massachusetts, as president 
hildren and the community’’ while super- of the Department; M. G. Clark, Sioux 
ndents in the next larger group (30,000 City. Iowa - president: and Willian 


100,000) departed sufficiently from the McAndrew, New York City, member of the 
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executive committee. ‘The retiring presi 
dent, Superintendent J. H. Beveridge. of 
Omaha, automatically becomes first vice 
president, and Frank W. Ballou, of Wash 
ngton, was selected to fill the vacancy on 
the executive committee created by the 
elevation of Payson Smith to the presi 
dency. 

The resolutions, which were adopted 


unanimously as presented to the conven- 


tion by Superintendent William M. David 


son, of Pittsburgh, chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee, were as follows: 


1. We sincerely commend the action of the 


President of the United States in calling upon 
the people of the whole country, by special 
proclamation last December, to set aside a week 
to be observed throughout all the states and terri 
tories as American Education Week. We like 
wise commend the governors of the several states 
ind territories and the mayors of all cities who 
promptly supplemented the President’s proclama 
tion by similar appeals. By this nation-wide ob 
servance of American Education Week the people 
of the entire country have been aroused to a new 
recognition of the fact that the destiny of 
America rests upon the adequate and proper edu 
eation of all the children of all the people. 

2. We gratefully acknowledge the enlarged 
support that has been granted education by state 
and territorial legislatures, boards of education 
and by a responsive public, which have generously 
recognized grave educational needs. We earnestly 
urge the legislatures now in session, in whose 
hands rests the control of the public sehools, to 
provide for a continuance of the educational ad 
vance to the end that there may be an American 
school good enough for every American child. We 
believe that money expended for education is the 
best investment and rejoice that every attempt at 
reaction against a proper and adequate provision 
of funds for public school purposes, whether made 
by a single individual or by a backward-looking 
group, is met in every state and territory in the 
Union by a wall of men and women who stand 
insisting that the American dollar shall never be 
placed above the American child. As adminis 
trators of public education, responsible for this 
investment, we dedicate ourselves anew to the task 
of directing education with wise economy and 
exact accounting to the end that the schools may 
become ever better instruments in the production 
of an improved citizenry. 

We note with satisfaction and heartily en 


+ 


dorse the expressed intention of Congress 
the school system of Washington the mod 
system of the country. We pledge t 
our hearty support of this proposed 
and of such appropriation of funds 
necessary to provide in the nation’s 
system of public education which sha! 
to the nation the best in administrat 
vision, business management and teaching 
To this end we urge the immediate 
the Teachers’ Salary Bill now pending 
Congress. 

4. We recognize that ; department 
tion is necessary in order that the « 
activities of our national government 
efficiently and economically administer 
believe that national sanction and nation 
ship can be provided only in the pers 
seeretary of education in the president’s 
Federal aid for the purpose of stimulating 
several states to remove illiteracy, America: 
the foreign-born, prepare teachers, develoy 
quate programs of physical and health edu 
and equalize educational opportunities, is 
cord with our long-established praetice and 
manded by the present crisis in educati 
therefore reaffirm our allegiance to the 7 
Sterling Bill. 

The welfare of the nation demands t 
and girls living in the country shall have 
tional advantages commensurate with t} 
joved by children living in the cities. We 
the movement which contemplates placing 
petent and professionally trained county suy 
intendent of schools, directing a _ professional) 
trained body of teachers genuinely interested 
country life, in every county in every state 
territory of the republic. To this end w 
that the burden of raising funds in_localit: 
state and nation shall be so justly and equitat 
distributed between the stronger and weaker t 


ing units as to make the opportunity of the boy 


girl in a rural school equal to that of the 
in the most favored city school system in the 

6. We commend the devotion and zeal 
classroom teachers of America who have 
the spirit of the new educational advance 
given themselves without reserve to the task 
maintaining the ideals and standards of our Ame 
ican system of public education, and who 
dedicated themselves to the high purpose 
translating the inereased funds provided for ed 
cation into a worthy and upright citizenry, wh 
faith in the high ideals and the best traditior 
America, and whose recognition of the prin 
of obedience to established law shal! guarante 
the seeurity and well-being of the republi 
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grateful appreciation of the 


, ? 
rd out 


spitality of the people of the city 


of the untiring efforts of the local 


ud of the cooperation of the Cham 


ind the public press. We espe 


merce 


ik the members of the board of educa 


flicers, teachers and children of the 


s and the presidents and faculties of 
lleges and universities—all of whom 


make 


n the 


convention one of the 


this 
historv o the department 


THER MEETINGS AT CLEVELAND 


s report has necessarily been contined 
neetings of the Department of Su- 


There were numerous other 


tendence. 


tings. of course, some in connection with 


lepartment and announced in the de- 


nent’s program, others with no 


the 


con 


from convenience of a 


on aside 
non meeting place. There was not as 


the duplication of activities and 
vs, however, as In the vears before 
Department of Superintendence began 
ting its house in order. 
he National Council of Education held 
eetings Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
lay afternoons. Among the important com- 
ttee reports presented were those of the 
nmittee on the Reorganization of the 
Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Grades (J. M. 
Glass. chairman) ; Status of the American 
Anna Laura Force, Den- 
Education (Milton 
Utah). At the 


iesday afternoon meeting Dr. John J. 


VYoman Teacher 
Col.) ; Charaeter 
on, University of 


rt, United States commissioner of edu- 

on, presented a carefully prepared re- 
view of educational progress, in terms of 
legislation and administrative achievement, 
for the year. 
Other regular departments of the Na- 
tional that held 
meetings were the Department of Rural 
Edueation, the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, the Department of Vo- 
ational Education and Practical Arts and 
the Department of Deans of Women. The 
Teachers had 


Edueation Association 


Department of Classroom 
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brief sessions. There were also meetings 


of the City Training School Section; the 


National Society for the Study of Eduea 


atured by a brilliant 


On te 


! debate by 
Judd, Rugg, MeMurry and Bagley 
nla - of h 


on the 
social studies; the Educational] 
National Asso 
the Na 
Secondary School 
National Couneil of P 


the 


ciation of High School Inspectors ; 


Research Association : 


Association of 


the 


tional 


} >» 
il 


incipals ; 


mary Edueation; the Council of Kinder 


garten Supervisors and Training Teachers ; 
the National Council of State Depart 
ments of Edueation, and the National So 
ciety of College Teachers of Edueation 
There 
the National Couneil for the Social Studies 
» x Edueation held its 


The Bureau of 
annual conference on the Work-Study-Play 


was also an important meeting o! 


second 


Plan, and there were numerous breakfast 


luncheon and dinner meetings devoted to 
school gardens, visual education and other 
causes. Especially notable among the col- 
lege dinners on Wednesday evening was the 
Teachers College banquet with its tribute to 
Dean James E. Russell on his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as the head of Teachers Col 
lege. 

Not the least interesting feature of the 
Cleveland meeting was the admirable treat 
ment accorded the convention by the Cleve 
Without exception the 
Cleveland the Plain Dealer, the 
News, the Press and the Times—put forth 
unusual efforts to report fully and accu 


rately the work of the Department of Su 


land newspapers. 


pa pers 


perintendence and the other organizations. 
No previous meeting of the National Edu 
eation Association or the Department of 
Superintendence has been so fortunate and 
it is unlikely that any future one will be 
for some time to come. In the intelligence 
and discrimination displayed in the press 
reporting on the convention the Cleveland 
papers set a new standard. It was evident 


that in one American city at least the news 


papers have learned the value of education 
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as news and are willing to provide the most 
competent men on their staffs to see that 
it is adequately handled. This is an im- 
portant development, not only for Cleve- 
land schools, but for the cause of educa- 
tion generally. 
W. Carson Ryan, IR. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


IS SCIENTIFIC VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE POSSIBLE?! 


A SCIENTIFIC method in such a field as 
voeational guidance implies: (1) A philo- 
sophical study of the problem to determine 
its scope and relationships; (2) a socio- 
logical and psychological analysis of the 
parts of or steps in the problem; (3) a 
sociological study to determine the im- 
portance of the problem as a whole and to 
evaluate the relative importance of the sev- 
eral steps; (4) a psychological and edu- 
cational study to determine methods of 
procedure; (5) an organization of edu- 
cational and other facilities for the solu- 
tion of the problem: (a) Setting up con- 
scious objectives; (b) Laying plans and 
organizing for work; (c) Achieving the 
objectives; (d) Supervising the process; 
¢) Measuring progress and results. 

Ilow far has the use of the scientific 
method been applied in vocational guid- 
ance, and what remains to be done ? Let 
s review the accomplishments and the 
possibilities. 

1. The scope of vocational guidance has 
been fairly well defined, though many 
intelligent persons still think of it as re- 
lated chiefly to the choice of an occupation 
or placement in a job. The relation of 
vocational guidance to economies, indus- 
trial organization, polities and education 
have never been adequately studied, 
though some writers recognize that voca- 
tional guidance has a social or cooperative 

\ paper read before Section Q, American 
\ssociatio for the Advancement of Science, 


December 29, 1922. 


service to render which is more importan: 
than its service to any number of persons 
as separate individuals. On the whok 
anything like a comprehensive and ad 
quate philosophy of vocational guidance 
lacking, probably because our philosophy 
of life itself is so imperfectly worked oy 

2. The sociological and _ psychologica 
analysis has proceeded far enough for y 
to recognize for use in this paper six prot 
lems or steps, as follows: (1) Aiding ind 
viduals through educational and work ex 
perience in the discovery of their interests 
and abilities. (2) Aiding individuals and 
social groups in their understanding of 
the world of occupations, its character, its 
problems and its relation to educatio: 
(3) Aiding in the choice of oceupatior 
through tests, rating, counseling and en 
lightenment. (4) Guidance throughout 
vocational education or training. 
Guidance in entrance upon work in th 
chosen occupation. (6) Guidance in the 
long journey from the first job to a care 
in the occupation. 

The members of this association, I judg 
are chiefly interested in measurement 
one feature of a scientific method, a: 
shall therefore turn at once to a 
of the possibilities of measurement 
of these six steps. 

1. Is measurement possible in the 
covery of interests and abilities It 
clear that one can not discover his 
ests and abilities in a vacuum; there m 
be provided, therefore, a plenum ol 
mentary exercises or common experienc 
in many occupations. <A survey of occu 
pations to find appropriate samples | 
this broad education is required. Measu! 
ment enters with the devising of scales t 
measure degrees of success in these oc 
pational experiences. Suppose, for exan 
ple, that samples of occupational exper 
ences for from eight to ten vocations 


various census groups, including agricu 


ture, industry, home making, comme! 
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ofessions, be provided for each indi- 
basis for self-discovery of 
Now the 


is a 


sts and abilities. results 
e measured by a standardized exam- 
directions for all 


had the 


with precise 


students who have same 


and kind of teaching. This exam 
n should provide a definite task, in a 

time, with simple exercises such as 
nstruction of a tin cup in sheet metal 

the setting up and printing of a 
piece of manuscript. <A_ seoring 
nust be used, with the products 
ut on a scale from the poorest to 
or certaia samples may be used 
evaluation, as in the 
Simple 


numerical 
ting seales commonly used. 
trade tests may also be devised, sim 

to those used in the Gary Survey.* 
The time will come, it is hoped, when 
school printshops, instead of exhibiting a 
wok of the best samples, will build up a 
es of books, the first containing exam- 
\f work done under standardized con- 
those who have had ten clock 
second book for 


Exploratory 


tions by 
ws of instruction, a 
twenty hours, and so forth. 
try-out courses in practical arts for the 
and ability will 
without 


interests 
effective 


liscovery of 
hardly prove careful 
measurement. 

2. For the second step, occupational in- 
formation, standardized examinations need 
ilso to be formulated. Questions like those 
of the oral trade test worked out by the 
Committee on Classification of Personnel 
in the Army may easily be prepared, such 
as, for example: What is the difference 
between the education of the electrician 
and that of the electrical engineer? The 
difference between the trained nurse and 
the untrained nurse? What is collective 
bargaining? What is the issue between 
the industrial and the craft unions? Are 
‘orrespondence courses usually adapted to 

***Industrial Work,’’ by Charles R. Richards, 
(reneral Edueation Board, 1918. 
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Juveniles Such questions may be 


and drawn up in standardized form 
measurement. 


3. It 


courses and choice of occupation that most 


is at the problems of choice ot 
effort in measurement in the field of voea 
tional directed. A 
writer several years ago stated that ‘‘A 
like a 


will 


guidance has been 


bureau should be 


distributing 


guidance type 


take a 
hopperful of type, of all the letters of the 


machine, which 


alphabet, and place each in its particulai 
niche, in the one place of all places where 
it fits’’; but such a rigid method of assign 
ment is neither possible nor desirable. 
At the present time, however, it seems 
clear that occupational probabilities may 
be computed somewhat as follows: Sup 
3.000 tool 
test, 
groups of 1,000 each, according to lowest. 


pose makers, by means of a 


trade are divided into three equal 
highest and average ability in tool making. 
Having distributed these men along the 
horizontal in their ability as tool makers, 
let us re-examine them with a psy 


chological test and, without regard to their 


now 


score in tool making, classify them along 
the vertical into three equal groups of 
1,000 each, lowest, average and highest in 
the psychological test. Omitting the 
zeros, we might obtain some such repre 


sentation as the following: 


TEST IN TOOLMAKING 


Advice based on such a diagram may then 
be given as follows: A boy who is consid 
ering tool making attains a score in the 
psychological test which falls within the 
group marked lowest. It appears, on the 
basis of these data obtained from 3,000 
cases, that his chances for low-grade work 
in tool making are six out of ten, while his 
chance for high success is only one out ot 
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ten. One who attains a score in the psy- 
chological examination in the highest 
group might be advised that he has six 
chances out of ten for the highest grade 
work in tool making. It may be that the 
first boy should consider lathe work or as- 
sembling as being more nearly suited to 
his ability, and the second boy perhaps 
some form of engineering. Here, however. 
we must never commit the error so often 
suggested, if not actually committed, of 
applying averages to individuals. It may 
be that the particular boy before us is 
actually the one out of ten who, on account 
of high moral qualities, persistence, tact, 
good habits and other things not measured 
by the psychological test, may sueceed in 
spite of the apparent odds against him. 
The use of such tables seems to the 
writer more promising than the working 
out of mere coefficients of correlation. It 
has the advantage of clearness for child 
and adult alike. Professor H. D. Kitson* 
and Dr. R. D. Allen have experimented 
with such tables. Dr. Allen has applied 
the method to a correlation of the marks 
in high school studies with the scores in a 
psychological test, and has thus been able 
to sort out and remedy those misfit cases 
of failure and loafing to be found in any 
class, and to encourage those who test low 
in the psychological test but high in the 
Dr. Ruth Clark has sug 


vested the use of this plan to state the 


academic course. 


chances for graduation in various types of 
curricula. 

Measurement is also possible in rating 
ordinary human qualities such as patience, 
perseverance or Why have the at- 
tempts to measure human qualities almost 
always suggested the pseudo-guidance of 
so-called character analysis? I think be- 
cause the work has been attempted in a 
vacuum, that is, without reference to con- 
erete situations. Consider, for illustrative 


tact. 


Theory of 
1920. 


'** Vocational Guidance and the 


Probability, ’’ School Review, February, 
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purposes, an attempt to be more definite 
by relating the analysis of the quality 
called tact to the needs of an actual work 
er, the architect. 


Low: Often in difficulty 
get along in common relationships. 


because of failu: 
Needs 
ful handling and supervision. 

Under ordinary 
work, 


Average: circumstances 


along well in his with no tendency + 
with 


understandings under stress of circumstances 


quarrel but some disagreements and mis 
High: Is uniformly tactful in his relation 
difficult 
friendly 


Ships 


with others even under circumstances 


Maintains helpful and relat 
almost universally. 

Now what grade of tact does the architect 
Is it not quite clear that, in dealing 
with clients, in inspecting and supervising 
building, his effort to 


the various workers, he needs a high d 


need ? 


and in coordinate 


gree of tact? Is there any possibility 
measurement lines? I think 
even to the extent of a five-; 


along these 
there is, 
specifications in these hu 
qualities, lowest, 
high average and highest. On 


seale of 
low average, average 
the bas 
of these categories, a student may at least 
survey his own qualities of characte: 
relation to the demands of an oceupatior 
he is considering, and this survey ma) 
made under the guidance of a counselo 
The study of many abilities in the fo. 
of probability squares and rating compa! 
sons will evidence for 
against a certain proposed course of acti 
on the part of John Jones. Thus Joh 
himself will see the various roads ahea 


pile up the 


the warning lights, the signs of successtu 


accomplishment, and will himself decid 
whether on the one hand to take an 
road. on the other to choose a challenging 


difficult path, or to take a middl 
course. Dr. Herbert A. Toops,* of Teac! 
ers College, Columbia University, by a 
ratings of an in 


and 


sembling numerical 


4‘* The Vocational Guidance 
Investigated by the Institute of Educationa 
search,’’ National Vocational Guidance Asso 


tion Bulletin, No. 6, 


Principles of 


January, 1923. 
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n a number of important tests and 
al and mental qualities, presents a 
pieture of the tendencies of an 
idual, as a basis of diagnosis and 
The several categories he uses are 
yllows: two indus- 
yy mechanical tests, a score in arith 
and reading, height, weight, half- 
gains or losses in school progress, 


k accomplished, conduct and faithful- 


two clerical tests, 


yn school attendance. 
(nm the basis of such work in tests, rating 
assembling of results, scientific voea- 
guidance for choice of courses, 
ive of schools and choice of occupations 
id seem possible. 
{| Measurement in the field of 
nal edueation ought to be 
n the try-out or experimental courses 


Voca- 


similar to 


Progress can be meas- 
examinations, 


bed above. 
by standardized 
oral, picture or 
personnel work of the Army. 
Probably the best tests of all are those 
‘h give us a small section of the learn 
‘ve. A record of one hundred day 
performances plotted in 
horizontal marking the level of 
productivity, may show im 
tant results. Each of those that 
i reasonable period to rise above the 
¢ commercial productivity may be 
Thus we 


performance, as 


curves, 
wl a 
ifitable 


Tail 


traced back to its beginning. 
‘the early scores of the failure curves. 


Similarly, the early scores of the successful 
rves may be studied. Now a new learner 
ompletes five days of work, and the level 
las reached, compared with the similar 
lav levels for the success curves and 
failure curves, ought to furnish an 
ndex of probability for the rest of his 
So far as I know, no satisfactory 
tistical statement to express this prob- 
been worked out. It would 
vem possible, however, to give, at the end 
this five-day period, some such advice 
comparison of your 


lity has 


follows: On a 
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standing with that of the other workers at 
the end of five days, it appears that you 
have sixty chances out of one hundred of 
ultimate forty chances of 
failure. On the basis of such advice, could 
not the individual proceed with the learn 
ing five more days and at that point again 
determine whether or the 
derance of evidence favors further invest 
ment of time? 

Workers in 
been singularly backward 
results. Even an 
follow-up, to see if the occupations learned 
are followed, is sadly lacking as a general 
Spelling, arithmetic and penman 


success, and 


not prepon 


vocational education have 
in measuring 


adequate system of 


policy. 
ship teachers have made far more progress 
in measuring results than have teachers ot 
vocational education. Researeh in this 
field is bound to be fruitful for purposes 
of vocational guidance. 

first 


the matter of 


jobs and the efficacy of placement is hardly 


o>. Measurement in 


conceivable until we have more data on 
adaptations, changes of job, early exper 
ences, methods of initiation and other such 
important questions. Of course, the cost 
of placements has been measured, and the 
number of changes which young workers 
make during their first years. 

6. An adequate system of employment 
supervision which would follow up the 
individual from his first job until he has 
achieved vocational success would utilize 
almost all the methods of measure we have 
described. A very much needed piece of 
nation-wide investigation is the collection 
of data for establishing a system of index 
numbers for 
a thousand or more workers in each occu 
pation could be determined, we could take 
a middle figure as the 100 point, and chart 
these central tendencies and the range of 
the middle fifty per cent. in each occupa 


tion, and thereby provide a very helpful 


incomes. If the incomes of 


chart for purposes of vocational guidance. 
In this long process of readjustment, re 
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choice and promotion, measurement is 
needed to aid in self-rediscovery, to pro- 


enlightenment about 


occupa- 
The 
world of occupations for many workers is 


a thick 


Research involving measurement and other 


vide more 


tions and to secure new placements. 
fog of ignorance and confusion. 
scientific methods will help to dispel this 
for. 

It was only fifteen years ago that Pro- 
Voca 
fifteen 


years more should put us well on the way 


fessor Parsons began his work in 


tional guidance in Boston. Ten or 
toward a scientific procedure. Meanwhile, 


vocational decisions will continue to be 
made, for occupational life does not wait 
This social neces 


the 


upon scientific method. 


sity, together with gains directly 


challenges our best efforts. 


JoHN M. 


ahead, 
BREWER 


HARVARD UNIVERSITS 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
AMERICAN STUDENTS IN FRANCE 


are more than 500,000 students of 
the United 


they are poorly taught, according to Professor 


THERE 
French in States, and in general 
aul Van Dyke, of Princeton, whose report as 
the the 
(American University Union in Europe is made 


direetor of Continental Division of 
public at Columbia University by Dr. J. W. 
Cunliffe, secretary of the union. 

Professor Van Dyke complains that most of 
the 
never seen France, asking: “In what sense is 


teachers of French in this country have 


French a living language to those who have 
books, 
the 


only learned it from who have never 


been in France nor had smallest contact 
with French life?” 

French studies in America have developed 
enormously since America entered the war, and 
this Professor Van Dyke points out as an im- 
portant development in the union’s plan to 
promote friendship among nations. “In 1917,” 
his report continues, “there suddenly began in 
the United States an enormous increase in the 
number of students in French, not only in our 
colleges but also in our schools. To take an 


example, in the high schools of the State of 
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New Jersey there were in 1916-1917 5599 
dents of French, 2,916 students of Spar 
16,939 students of German. In 1920-192) 
were 16,900 students of French, 10,551 

of Spanish and 164 students of Germa: 
what similar shifts have taken place 

of the states of the Union.” 

Professor Van Dyke urges that publi 
absence 


teachers obtain leave oft 


France, using their own saving 


year in 
seems,” he says, “that such action ought 
facilitated in every way by all school aut 
ties of every grade, and that it ought 
clearly recognized that a year spent in F; 
Ss a necessary part of the training 
thoroughly equipped teacher of French 
American students in France are in 
in numbers rapidly, Professor Van Dyke 
Paris office. “F: 


registered in Noven 


hy statistics from the 


students regularly 
1919, the number rose to 257 in June, 
the report 
veginning Mar 


1,348 students, 


and to 472 in January, 1921,” 
“For the 
1921, the total 
senting 174 American educational 
and 46 the Distnet of Colum 
These students were distributed among 49 


calendar year 
reached 
institut 
states and 
ferent French institutions, including 16 of 
17 provincial universities and a wide rang 
other representative institutions. Equally 

nificant is the fact that the service of the 

is now fairly evenly divided between wome 
students. Of the total, 632 wer 


women and 716 men.” 


and men 


BELGIAN LABOR'S EDUCATION PLANS 
From the New York Times 


the three great organizations of Belgian work 
the Labor Party, the Federation of Trad 


we learn 


ers 
Unions and the Cooperative Societies—have 4 
extensive educational program. The Cent 

d’Education Ouvriére, the central board co: 
trolling the work, has 300 Jocal schools unde 
The Higher School for Worker: 


some 


its guidance. 
near Brussels, is in its second year. 
thirty full-time instructors, who travel 
one school to another, are employed by 
Centrale, as well as about 350 part-time teacd 
ers and lecturers. 

There is a special course for young labo 

] 


men anxious to become trade union or /ad 
party leaders and organizers. Another cours 
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workers with technical knowledge. 


20,000 workers have passed through 
hools 

Workers, which was 
1921, limits its attend 
the 


the cooperatives, which 


Higher Sehool for 
on October 3, 
thirty pupils seleeted by Labor 
unions and 
tuition and, if necessary, make good 
Candidates must be 


ss In wages. not 
18, and not too old, although no definite 
t has been set in the regulations quoted 
Mertens, head of the Belgian Federation 
de Unions, in an article recently printed 
Bulletin of the International Federation 
Unions. 
igher School for Workers is in almost 
is operation, half of the year devoted 


on in French and the other half in 


thirds of the money necessary to keep 
he Centrale d’Edueation Ouvriére functioning 
om regular contributions by the labor 
the 


est Solvay, the chemist, through a donation 


anizations, but real start from 


came 
t 1,000,000 franes in 1913, to be spent dm 
ng thirty-three vears. 


the 
Emile 


M. Solvay was a strong 


sympathizer with labor and a 


movement 
friend of 


ose Vandervelde, socialist 


leader and former minister of justice. 

the 
Centrale d’Education Ouvriére, recently out 
labor 


ined 


Lieutenant Henri de Man, director of 


the Belgian educational program 
as follows: 


looks and more on 
rkshop as the nucleus of the new order and 
f the workshop as the key to the con 
iety. So the problems of the workshop 


hierarchy, efficiency in 


movement more 


labor 


ntrol 


gement, technical 
n, voluntary discipline based on coopera 
the whole 


industrial 


solidarity, knowledge of 
f production and marketing, 
giene and, above all, the culture of the instinct 
workmanship—are becoming the cardinal prob 
s of labor education. 
ere arises a possibility of bringing about 
of the 
all 


pragmatic 


of the industrial process, uni 


ind the which modern 


e—from 


workshop, 
pedagogy to 
but which artificial 
meal methods seem more and more unable to 


practical 


sophy—demands, and 


Belgian experiment in labor education 


ally has opened a new vision of the possi 
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. 
bilities lucates trom 


below and leads experienc 


ger 


And 


Pussive 


the experience work—to 
eral knowledg: 
the 

+} 


just a nis Cit1Zel LO r be a 


conscience 


eitizen of mwealth 


element 1 the 


elemen 


labor school where us 


ards and the ‘ooperative 


the 


manuper 


sumers’ Associations other process 


the nucleus of 


of produ tion 


a new educa ressing the class 


pupil 


ement an 


distinction 
pupil a 
the whole fe of man int contin is com 


rk ne al 


making th« 
d turning 
ined 
process T W 
THE GRANTING OF CREDIT FOR UNIVER 
SITY EXTENSION COURSES 

ing recommendation 


National | 


at their 


l Ht were udopt 
Asso 


reler 


Extension 
They 


univel ty 


niversil 
last meeting. 


standardization of extension 


‘ 


extension 


hoth 


credit courses The term univers 


eredit courses intended to inelude 


courses g direct class instruction and 


ven by 


eourses given by correspondence instruction 


avd Onfent of exrtens i courses 


l. Charactei 


The content of an extension credit course shall be 


practically equivalent to that of a similar course 


offered in 


credit course is not given in residence, such course 


residence. If in any case an extension 
shall be approved by the head of the department 
directly concerned, and such other authorities as 
the rules of the institution provide for, and also 
shall the 


the general announcement 


such course appear in proper place m 


having an appropriate 
title and number. 

2. Conditions of ad missio to 
Students shall be 


courses provided they satisfy 


ertensio cuuUTSsEes 
idmitted to extension credit 


the official 


with profit, and 


proper 
that they can pursue the course 
provided they pay the regulation fee 

3. Time allotted for 
the 


eredit courses shall involve practically 


extension class u ork In 
extension 
the 


are 


ease of direct class instruction, 
same 
de 
the 


the extension 


number of hours of class instruction as 


voted to similar classes in residence, and in 
case of correspondence instruction, 
course shall be the equivalent in scope to that of 
the corresponding course offered on the campus. 

No should be 
extension unless he 


of th 


student 
credit 
bis 


4. Examinations. given 


credit in any course 


satisfies the instructor of mastery 
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course by means of a thorough exa: 


other suitable test 
>. Latension instructors All instructors of e 


shall be 


faculty or 


tension credit courses members of the 


regular university 


shall be uppointed 


i4 non-resident members of the faculty, their 


names to appear in the regular faculty list. 
6. Credits. Students who pursue an extension 
meet all the 


iown with reference to attendance, class work, and 


course, and who requirements laid 


examinations, shall be given the same credit as 
that given for a similar course conducted in resi 
dence 

7 Records In 
courses, it 


that 


work, either by 


recording credit 


that 


exteusion 


is suggested note shall be made 


such credits were earned through extension 
correspondence instruction or by 
direct class instruction 


The above seven recommendations were unan 


imously approved and adopted by the members 


National 


Association 


SCHOOL. MANAGEMENT IN NEW YORK 
STATE 

THERE is being prepared by committees rep 
resenting the New York State Teachers’ 
ciation, the Federation of Teachers’ 
New York, the Superin 
and the Associated 
Boards and Trustees, a bill providing for the 


Asso 
(ssocia 
tions in the City of 
Council 


tendents’ Sehool 


administration of schools in ehool dis 


The 


about the 


City 


tricts purpose of the bill is to bring 


divorcement of school management 


from the city governments. In nearly all cities 
of the third class, boards of education have the 
final control as to school budgets. In sueh 
cities the city authorities have no control over 
teachers’ salaries, amounts expended for school 
construction or school maintenance generally. 
In cities of the seeond class, except the city ol 
Utica, school budgets are subject to revision by 
estimate and 


boards of apportionment. In 


eities of the first class, ineluding Rochester, 


Buffalo and New York, boards of estimate and 
apportionment may finally revise school 
budgets, except that in the city of New York 
the board of 
the amount to be raised provided the tax for 
The 
total amount required at the present time for 
York 
would require a tax of approximately 9 mills; 


education is in entire control of 
such purpose does not exceed 4.9 mills. 
school maintenance in the city of New 


so that in practice the board of estimate and 
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New Yort 
trols the amount of the school budget. 


apportionment in the city of 
The bill creates school 

It provide 

do anytl 


as to schools they shall do so as agencies of 


civil divisions of the state. 


where city officers are required t 


state, and not in their capacity as city off 
The amounts of the budget in all cases ar 
of the 
subject to reasonable limitations to be 


within the control 
as to cities of the first and seeond class 
Buffalo it is proposed that the limit shal! 
thirty-five per cent. of the total tax budget 
Some 
he provided as to 
In the city of New York, the 


seh« 0] 


city purposes. similar limitatior 
probably 
Rochester. 
of expenditures for 
raised to 10 


hoard ot 


expenditure 


maintenance 


mills, and up to this limit 


edueation is to have control 


amounts to be ineluded in the budget 


Provisions are made for the issue 


of bonds whieh are to become bonds 


school district and not of the eity 
each case a 


= to be in separate tax rat 


and except in those 


collected 


school purposes, 


where school taxes are 
from city taxes a special column is to b 
cluded in the tax roll showing the portio: 
the tax whieh is to be applied to schoo 
tenance 

Boards of edueation will continue to be 


e or appointive as now provided 


The referendum now provided by law 


mine whether or not a board of educat 


be elective in a city of the third elass 


tained. 

The main purpose of the bill is to 
entirely school administration from city 
istration and leave to responsible boa 
education the determination of the qualif 


tions and salaries of teachers, the numb 
teachers to be employed, the extent 0! 
construction and enlargement and the « 
and expenditure of moneys appropriated 


school purposes. 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PSYCHOL‘ GI 


CAL EXAMINATIONS 


Proressor ApaM Leroy JONES, directo 


admissions at Columbia University, speaking 


before the American Institute of Mining 





distriets as separat 


board of eduecatio; 


separate! 
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cal Engineers recently, stated that, 
the 
logical examinations has been found 


vears ol experimentation, use 


valuable. Professor Jones is quot 
e New York Evening Mail as report 
who at 


te uniformly students 


qul 
in these tests had relatively 


sCOTres 


ds in their studies at Columbia and 
vho scored high in the tests attained 
There have been 
the 


nee between the college record and the 


studies. 
both 


in thei 


eptions mn groups, but col 


test has been closer than between 
ve record and the traditional entrance 
school record. 


or the high 


the test and other factors which 


determination of a candidate’s 
Dr. Jones said: 

ition adopted for this purpose was 

Professor E. L. 

the Thorndike 


the 


Thorndike and is 
intelligence Examina 


ntains elements imcluded in the 


alertness and in addition to these 
with a dis 


‘rs devised view to 


iahties than those empha 


intended for 
ability and opportunities presupposed 


examination is boys and 


n frou Is not 


a secondary school. It 


on subject matter, thongh some 
J £ 


estions include 4a the subject 


part of! 
the course of study in the secondary 


the 


if knowledge of the subject matter 


“admission system In ques 


the character of the student’s 


Without a 


ruarantee of 


record which 


the 


gives i 
candidate’s know] 
the secondary 


this 


subject matter of 
he is not eligible to enter by 
lence of moral and personal quali 


lso required This evidence is obtained 


school authorities. 


Information regard 
tudent’s interests and purposes is gained 
Each of these is a 


ipplicant himself. 


his future success. 


sychological examination is simply one 
igh a very important one, of the evi 
consider in passing upon the 
pplication, but the psychological ex 
alone has proved to be an exceedingly 
criterion of the student’s later perform 


Its predictive value is high. 


which we 


kind of psychological tests which Co 
has been applying to its entering stu 


dents are being used extensively, the 


on in the New 


experiment how 


roing 
the 2] 


examined 


schools. Thousands of pupils in 


perimental centers have been 


mental ability and graded 
the 


according 


sults of tests 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

At the Cleveland meeting of the Department 
Smith, 


Massachusett 


ot Superintendence Pavson state com 
education ot 
The retiring 


Beve I 


hecomes first vice-president. 


Dr. BF. 


ship of physies in the Victoria University Cel 


missioner ot ~ Wa 


elected president 


president, 


Superintendent J. H. idge, of Omaha 


MARSDEN has resigned his prolessor 


lege at Wellington, in order to accept the post 


of assistant director of education in the New 


Zealand government service 


FisHer GILCHRIST, protess 


South 


Dr. JOH N Dow 


of zoology in the African College 


Capetown, has been elected president of the 


South African Association tor the Advance 


ment of Science for the meeting to be held at 


Bloemfontein in July 
Zs hokke na 


het wee! 


arrival of Protessor 


With the 


commenced an teacher- 


exchange oft 
the University of Cambridge and Basel Univer 


Zschokke will give 
Ku 


sity. Professor 


of sixteen lectures on the opean ta 


and the dete 


Protes 


\ LE “Intersexualit 


mination ol 


rURE on 


sex” was delivered by 


Goldschmidt, » University of Berlin. 


the University of Liverpool on February 1/ 


Sir EpwWARD SHARPEY SCHAPER, prote 
physiology in the University of Edinburgh, 
accepted the invitation of the trustees to be tl 
Victor Horsley The lectur: 


probably be autum: 


lecturer 


the 


hrst 


delivered in 


nominated & 
Norwav Mme 


Alexandra Kollontay, who has occupied a post 


Tue Russian government has 


its diplomatic representative in 


in the education department 


THE current number of the Journal of |} 


perimental Pedagogy, an English journal, ap 
pears under the new title The Forum of Edu 
cation, “a journal of inquiry and research in 


educational psychology, philosophy and method 
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7. We. 
University of Birmingham. 


The editor is Professor ¢ Valenine, of the 


ArRIVING in Berkeley on February 8, Dr. A. 
Sommerfeld, professor of mathematical physics 
n the University of Munich, was for two weeks 
a guest of the department of physies of the 
University of California. He delivered a large 
ly attended course of eight lectures on atomic 


structure and theories of radiation to the gradu 


nie 


students of that and related departments. 


PROFESSOR FE. DE MARGERIE, of the University 


ot Strasbourg, during 


the month of February 
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At Columbia University, Evarts B 
Ph. D., of the University of Illinois, 
appointed professor of American 
Serge A. Korff, lecturer 
the Johns Hopkins Universities, 
of 
Westermann, of 


In Georget 


Eastern 
Cornell 


the history Europe, and 
Linn 
history. 


fessor of ancient 


Professor J. LAWRENCE Erp, 
Wooster Conservatory of Musie from 
1913, has been eleeted protesso of 


Connecticut College, New London, Cor 


protes 


\ 


\ 


Unive rsit 


’ 


Illino 
where he was director of the school 
ot the 
New \ 


Since leaving the University of 


the work of French 


veologists and geographers at Cornell Univer 


vave eight leetures on 


he has been managing director 


can Institute of Applied Musie, 


sity. He is in this country as exchange pro 
fessor and is dividing his time among the six 
that this 
They Harvard, the 
ot Yale, 
Hopkins and Cornell. 


\merican institutions share Proressor F. C. NeEwcomBe, inst) 


Michigan 


in ex 
change with France. 


Massachusetts 


are: botany in the University of 


Institute Technology, last 33 years, and for the last 20 year 


Johns of the department, having reached the » 
Professor H 


has been elected chairman of th: 


Columbia, 
age, has resigned his position. 
Bartlett 
partment. 


Dr. Rosnert A. LAMBERT, assistant professor 
of pathology and bacteriology in the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine since 1919, is sever- 
ing his eonnection with the university to assume Dr. Ciype L. KinG has been appoint 
the professorship in the department of path- retary of the commonwealth and budget 
ology at Sao Paulo, Brazil. of Pennsylvania and will have charge 
state expenditures under the Pinchot adm 
He of th 


committee which Mr. Pinchot, prior to |! 


PROFESSOR JOHN C..RourFe, of the University 


3 ‘ - > 10 ¥ is § SO 8 é 
of Pennsylvania, has been invited to serve for ‘@#0n is also chairman 


a second time as annual professor of Latin at 


the American Academy in Rome during 1923- ‘uction into office, appointed to make a 


24. 


Aupert H. Wasusurn, professor of political 


plete investigation into the financial condit 


of the state government. Since 1909 he 


been professor of political science in the Wh: 


science and international law at Dartmouth ; ‘ _ ;, 
ton School of the University of Pennsylva 


College and at present, while on leave of ab- 
Dr. ARTHUR A. HAMERSCHLAG, former pres 
dent of the Carnegie Institution of Technolog 


sence, minister to Austria, has been appointed 
by President Harding to represent the United 
States at the International Conference 
at The Hague. Professor Washburn will assist 
John Bassett Moore, the other United States 
representative at the With the 
sanction of President Harding Professor Wash- 


has been elected to the presidency of th 
search Corporation. Its principal office |s 
New York City and Dr. Hamerschlag will 2: 
part of his time to its work, although be 
retain his residence and office in Pittsburg! 
The Research Corporation, it will be remem 
bered, has been endowed by the gilt of ‘ 
patents for electrical precipitation of Dr. F. | 
Cottrell. 


Law 


conference. 
burn will also preside over the arbitration 
commission formed for the purpose of settling 
disputes between Jugoslavia and Austria rela- 
tive contracts. 


E. 


to 


Dr. 


pre-war 

H. E. Conrap, formerly director of tb 
tivities of the Metropolitan Temple, New Yor 
City, has accepted the position of assistat' 
managing editor of the Ohio Teacher, pv 
lished at Columbus. 


GEORGE 


McCaMMON, president of 
McKendree College, has announced his resigna- 


tion, to become effective at once. Dean Edwin 
P. Baker will become acting-president until 


a successor is chosen. 
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Me. Mark J. Sweany, of Colorado Springs, 
rado, has been appointed executive secre- 
f the national educational bureau of the 
»hts of Columbus, to sueceed Mr. John T. 


rs, of Boston. 


LNT ES, 


Stuart MacKENzig, professor of logic 
philosophy at the University College of 
th Wales Monmouthshire, and Mrs. 
-enzie, dean of education in the same in- 
n, will be members of the faculty of the 
ersity of California during the summer 
ion. Mrs. Mackenzie will lecture on “Ex- 
sments in edueation” and “Recent develop- 
Mrs. Mackenzie has trav- 
ed extensively, inspecting schools in Ceylon, 
Switzerland and the United States. 


and 


nents in education.” 


Henry CLinTON Morrison, professor of 
ition and superintendent of the laboratory 
s in the University of Chicago, will be 
onvocation orator at the university, March 
subject being “The readjustment of our 


imental schools.” 


lectured at Dartmouth 


February 27 


NEARING 


SCOTT 


illeve on before the Round 


undergraduate organization. 


[EMORIAL service for Dr. John A. Wyeth, 


lished surgeon and scholar, who died 


, 1922, was held on February 27 at the 
rk Polyeclinie Medical School and Hos 
Dr. Wyeth founded the Polyelinie in 
established the first 
te medical school in the country. 


In 1882 he post 


RATIONS in Paris of the centenary of 


Renan included, on February 27, a 


n to distinguished foreign scholars, on 
25 a 


ceremony at the Sorbonne, at 


M. Millerand, the 


Republic, presided and speeches were 


president of the 


M. Maurice Croiset, administrator of 

de France, Sir James Frazer, M. 

of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Lettres, M. 

Franeaise, 


Maurice Barrés, of the 
and M. 
ter of education. A reception was held in 
Salons of the March 1 


was a private reception at the Collége 


Léon Berard, 


Sorbonne. On 


ince 
WELLYN Pui.ups, professor of educa- 


dean of the faculty of Bucknell Uni- 


versity, died on January 9, aged fifty-four 


years. 


NELSON ALLEN Luce, of Vassalboro, Maine, 
State superintendent of schools for sixteen 
years, died on March 1 at the age of eighty 


seven years. 


THE annual visiting day at Brown Univer 
sity, held on March 7, was marked by the 
formal opening of the new faculty club house 
The house, which is at 13 Brown Street, Provi 
dence, was formerly the house of ex-Governor 
Beeckman. The building has been changed into 
a club and dormitory for unmarried members 


of the faculty and graduate students 


ASSEMBLYMAN CLAYTON 


introduced in 
the New York State Legislature a bill, desig 
nated as 918, which would classify as “present 


has 


teachers” all persons who contributed their on« 


per cent. into the former bankrupt 


The Teachers’ Welfare League is said 


pension 
fund. 


to be responsible for the drafting of the bill 


Scarcity of teachers in the state of 
gan 


Michi 
has led to still another lessening in the 
requirements of teachers in the public schools 
According to a bill just passed by the stat 
legislature and up for a final vote by the sen 
ate, students who have completed two years 
of junior college or will 
The 


that 


university training 
be granted three-year teaching certificates 
only restriction laid upon such teachers 

they teach in public schools and at the 
of the three years’ teaching, complete 


college course. 


A press dispatch from Oklahoma City state 


that an amendment prohibiting the purchase 


} 


of books or copyrights teaching the theory of 
the evolution of the human race 
in the State Free Text Book Bill which passed 


the lower house of the legislature on 


was inserted 
February 
21. Only one dissenting vote was cast against 
the anti-Darwinian section 

THE 


following under date of 


Canadian, Texas, Record printed the 
January 25, 1923 


people 


eradicating 


“A clarion call has been sent out to the 
of Texas asking for support in 
from the public schools of the state and the 
colleges supported by taxation the theory of 
Darwinian evolution, which idea when so taught 


among stu 


results in agnosticism and atheism 
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dents. If the citizens of Texas would support 
a bill forbidding the teaching that man sprang 
from the monkey, then each should write to his 
representative and senator requesting his vig- 
measures.” 


orous support to such 


American 
Physical held 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, from April 11] 


THE national convention of the 


Education Association will be 
to 14, when members of the association from 
all parts of the country will be in attendance. 
\ pre-convention program (April 10 and 11) 
calls for a visitation of the public schools in 
Springfield, the International Y. M. C. A. 
College, Amherst, Mount Holyoke and Smith 
Colleges. Among the speakers at the conven 
tion will be Superintendent James H. Van 
Sickle, of Springfield; Carl L. Schrader, siate 
director of physical education for Massachu 
setts; Dr. E. C. 
at Wesleyan University; Dr. Frank A. Hart- 
Buffalo ; 


College ; 


Schneider, professor of biology 


man, of the physiology laboratory, 
Dr. Paul C. Phillips, of 
President Stephen H. Olin, of Wesleyan Uni 
versity; Mr. G. B. Affleck and Dr. George FE. 
Dawson, of the International Y. M. C. A. Col 
lege; Miss Blanche Trilling, of the University 
ot Wiseonsin; Miss Ethel Perrin, assistant di 
rector of health education, Detroit; Miss Janet 
Walter, director of girls’ athletics in the Phila- 
delphia public schools; Miss Katherine Sibley, 
director of physical education for women at 
Syracuse University; Miss Constance K. Ap 


Amherst 


plebee, director of physical education at Bryn 
Mawr College; Miss Helen Frost, instructor in 
physical education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. Carroll L. Storey, of Detroit; 
Dr. J. E. Goldthwaite, of Boston; Mr. Stacy 
B. Betzler, of Springtield College; Dr. Stim- 
son, of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America; Mr. Elmer Berry, presi- 
dent of the Athletic Research Society; Mr. 
Ledyard Sargent, of Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
Mr. John L. Griffith; and Miss Ethel Perrin, 
vice-president of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 


WITH its next convention, the Religious Edu- 
eation Association will complete twenty years 
of service. The twentieth annual meeting will 
be held in Cleveland from April 11 to 14, 1923, 


and the program will center about the dis- 
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cussion of “The new day in religiou 

tion.” In preparation for the series of 
ferences at this annual meeting expert 
studies on the 


preparing contributior 


modern science to religious education 
possible steps of improvement. Ey 
ference session will be devoted wholly 
cussion, all papers being printed in 

The conference seeks to avoid generaliti 

is planned for people who think and wil] fo 
on definite problems. The makers of 
gram state that they have in mind not 
the significance of a new day in met! 
religious education, of a time when w 
leave behind the outworn, inadequate, 
shift devices of the past, but also th 
significance of a new day in humar 

a day which is making new demands 
The convention has been planned 
look 
challenge to religion to make ready th: 
world. All 


ence will be open, without conditions, 


ligion. 


the forward and its program wi! 


of a new sessions of the 


who care to attend. Programs will 
on application to The Religious Educatior 
1440 East 57th Street, ( 


sociation, 


Illinois. 


Tue Board of Education ot 
has announced that the 
Conference is to be held in London in Ju 
next. The last meeting was held in London 
1911, and, but for the war, the conference woul 
The conference will be at 


Great 


Imperial Educati 


have met in 1915. 
tended by official representatives from the ed 


cation departments of the self-governing 


minions and colonies and the British Isles 
various matters of common interest will be 
cussed, including the question of the 
change of teachers within the empire 


Seven schools are to be opened in the Uha 
and Formosa territories of Argentina to ca! 
for the education of children of nomadic tri 
of aborigines. These tribes now come to 
settlements at certain seasons to work dunn 
the eutting of sugar cane, and some remalr 
after the season is over. The board of edu 
tion plans to establish agricultural and 
trial schools in these parts of the countr 
gain the confidence of the indigenes, 4 
them to learn trades, and receive the product 
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abot The course of study, hours and about 10 years ago. Mr. Hartog has obtained 


letails are to be worked out on the a rood staff ot teachers He has fitted up a 


The main object for the present is physical laboratory, is building up a good 
, 


the eonfidence of these people and to library and has a gymnasium and football. 


hem desirous of sending their children to ericket and tennis rround 


ports that the Selborne Society. DISCUSSION 
iting the importance of moving pie yaaa : : ‘ ee 
INSURING PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


edueation, has recently issued a list 
atograph lectures (“Cinelogues”) and THE very interesting article in a recent nun 
ch. under arrangements made with ber of ScHoo. anv Society by Professor Har 
film companies, can be hired on ap old S. Tuttle, of Pacitie University, on “Mo 
to the society’s extension secretary, “Y#Ung the institute” touches one of the weak 
P. J. Ashton, 72 High Street, Bromley spots in our scheme tor better edueation. Not 
» topies dealt with are very varied, includ Professor Tuttle only, but practically all who 
he | fe-histories and habits of insects, birds observe with understanding have felt the ab 
her animals, both ter-estrial and aquatic, surdity and futility of the average teachers 
institute. 


, . 
tes and eustoms of Australian aborigines, 


cal properties of water and of air, I remember very pleasantly the two years 
system, and others in the realm ot Mr. Tuttle and I spent as fellow students and 


nee, besides a number illustrative of his his impatience with shams of every sort. He 


English literature, travel and topography. "ever did beheve in enduring a thing merely 
: because it had always been so, and it is natural 
a recent meeting of the London County 

Mr. J. P. Blake asked whether, in 


the great economy in time effected 


that he should feel the inadequacy of the sys 
tem he criticises, and should suggest a way out 


And when we think of the hundreds of teachers 


ise of films for educational purposes 
who gather merely because it is the law and 


York, the education department would 


they have to, and who with bored faces and 


the setting aside of not more than 
openly expressed impatience and contempt 


order that suitable experiments may , 
serve through their three to five days, like econ 


n a council school. Sir Cyril Jack 
victs dome their time, whispering at the back 


that the matter had been considered 
ot the room, doing taney work, even stooping 


ey had received reports from New York, * 
to gum chewing during the sessions, there can 
present the committee were not prepared 
be no quarrel with him. 
aside any sum of money as suggested. . , 
. : But does he solve the problem by suggesting 

daily papers report that the anti-semitic 4 plan of giving credits for satisfactory at 

ent at the University of Vienna is bemg tendance and some work in connection with the 

4 = . on aes a« rrr} 

supported by Rector Diener, who ha institute? This plan is open to a number of 
blished a deelaration that only professors objections, among which is the difficulty along 
German descent may occupy posts of honor administrative and clerieal lines of carrying 
the institution. The society for the sup- jt out. It furthermore would appeal only to 
of the university has threatened to cease the earnest and worthy teacher, for whom 

ts contributions. something better should be provided, while the 


TH London Observer recently described the time-server, who makes the present institute 


rk being done at Daeea University, in East so banal, would be as impervious to its appeal 


ral, India, by its head, Mr. P. J. Hartog, as at present, if not more so, as the stimulus 
academic registrar of London Univer of an oeceasional exceptionally interesting 

The university oceupies the buildings speaker would not be present, should the im 
some 17 years ago to house the lieu- ported spellbinder be dispensed with as he 
governor when Bengal was split into suggests. 

provinees and Dacea was made the capital Does not the remedy for an admittedly de 


eastern Bengal. This policy was reversed plorable state lie deeper? 
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As a matter of fact we have three classes use the money to make the worth whik 
of teachers, and only three. We have the con- ers more worth while by encouraging 
scientious teacher who is ambitious and keeps spend a part of their summers at 


growing, for whom the institute is patently school in real and earnest work? If in ord 


inadequate, except for the pleasant fellowship hold a certificate the teacher should } 
which is found there, and the stimulus brought quired, every other year at the very least 
by the visiting lecturers. We have next the attend summer school there would be 
conscientious but static teacher, who sometimes outcry, but it would be only from the elen 
gets a temporary revivification of her vision which is an ineubus to the protession, 
from institute week, but who generally needs which the American public could well 
the cumulative effect of many such weeks to And if the money wasted each year on th: 
break up the inertia of her mind and will. of teachers’ institutes could be used 
Finally we have the teacher, who because of ing bonuses to those teachers who go 
some defect of heart or mind, or because of summer sessions of the universities and nor: 
a decay of ambition or the moral nature, is schools, working for more advanced 
no longer teaching for altruistic reasons, but and higher ratings, some tangible result 
merely is qualifying to hold her place, for soon be obtained to show for the heavy 
which group the institute is a sheer waste of lay. The institute as now conducted is 
time, energy and the people’s money. of the day of the birch rod and the 

We all like to think of ourselves as belong- schoolhouse. The university is the symb 
ing to the first group. Sometimes, however, the era we are now entering. 
we get into the second without our realizing I am asking our school board to 
it. The third group, I think, ought always bonus of $50 to all our teachers who 
to be handled as our school handled one teach- this coming vacation attend a summer sess 
er this past summer. During the year, as we of some acceptable school, to be giver 
had all sat around the table in our cafeteria, jn addition to their next year’s salary 
she had said, “Now, there is no use in your ought to receive more, enough to str 
talking about altruism. We are all teaching ¢ourage them to attend the sessior 
solely for the money there is in it, and you  ¢ould abolish our county institute and 
know it.” I did not know it, and when sum- proportion of the cost for this purpos: 
mer came, for this attitude and other good eouyld offer more. And if this should b 
reasons, she was led to seek a more lucrative a settled policy throughout the country 
position elsewhere. would materially elevate the professior 

Now the problem of the school should be at the same time assist in building up, 
to replace the unworthy teacher, not to gloss more progressive colleges and _ universities 
over a bad situation by trying once a year at’ stronger and more helpful summer schools ' 
ereat expense to revive his enthusiasm by a_ we have yet developed. 
sort of pedagogic eampmeeting. Such a teach- eee VY. Hanren 


er is generally impervious to any appeal to ; 
: PerkiS UNION HiGH SCHOOL, 


nd his wavs, while any possible conversion a 
tend ‘his . yi PERRIS, CALIFORNIA 


is apt to result in about a week in a bad ease 
of backsliding. Nor for the category of those 
who are dead but do not know it can the in- 
Such teachers need ADVERTISERS are a keen lot. Competit 


HUMANISTIC TECHNOLOGY 


stitute be of much service. 
to be taken out of their environment and for makes and keeps them so. To illustrate 
a considerable period of time put into sur- fact and to present an important current pr 
roundings which will break up the lazy and  !€m in education, I quote a few paragraphs 
statie habits of mind which are rendering them advertising matter prepared by a compet 
inefficient. And for the first eategory, those sales manager. He says: 

who are both earnest and alive, it is like offer When something is wrong with you 

ing a stone when bread is needed. bile you fix it—or turn it over to some 


Why not frankly abolish the institute and can. 





QUOTATIONS 
THE EDUCATION 
THER? publ 
excusably long 
consultative com 
has 1 : “1 ot edueatio 
whole educa differentiation 
that position ( bovs and g 
paccalauresrtle college course . I ls.” | here 
[ have been engaged in univer ati yet ly of persons 
which field the rivalry between gage n imparting it could not produ 


and the so-called humanistic sub book—for it is a living, readable book and 


ays keen and sometimes bitter. The not merely a blue one ui Ise, 
, com 


argue that our teaching in tech humane and unpedantic 
narrow because it does not consider mittee treats evidence eres 
in relationships, and that it is selfish and expresses itself lke 


makes a man think of his vocation. you read on you feel that the main 
espects the latter allegation we technolo tions are two (re re points a 
(when we are not too busy teaching have come to teach girls too exact! 
that vocation is a sort of synonym were boys? And are there 


service. We assert that at least which we are not teaching g 
r cent. of every man’s service to hu as if they were boys? To 
s given through his daily labor; that have to remember through 
teach vocational efficiency we increase secondary education of 
iden that service; that this concrete the stage at which it star 
constantly held before our two quite distinct previou 


more to establish unselfish ideals perhaps not yet quite « 
L850 ol 


neoneclusive talk about social service: stage lasted until 
to talk about social service stage, it was taken fo 


g ge voung men anv means of ser be educated differentl) 
to emasculate their ideals at the start. were considered relat 


pects the first argument of the human They were “the weake 


“the 


that technical education is narrowing more politely 
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“accom 
ubstitute fo he more pu 
and dexterity communicate 


Women were not men’s equals and 


il impulse 
Mainly on 

n grounds of 
ition Was demar ed 

more obviou iin i advance 


Lhe ime 


1 nothing 
m at the moment 
y a better formula than 
simple, it appealed trong 
justice, and it did not 
Still, all 
reformers saw already that 
word on the ed 

more or Jess, that equality 
the same thing that eq lal 
‘aiment mus needs eX 
educational method 
and routine. As a matter of tactics it ght 
not have been sate for the reformers publicly 
to assume anyth w else at a time when a 
formidable body of opponents was basing an 
obstructive policy on the traditional over 
estimate of differences of mental capacity be 
tween the sexes. But now that the doctrine 
of equality has been firmly established the time 
has come to apply it with a flexibility more 
closely corresponding to the whole of the facts. 
Keeping always a firm hold on the principle 
of complete equality, we have to go into the 
points at which identity of treatment has 
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ynal training of foreign educators is not alto 


gether one-sided it does not accrue merely to 
the foreign students and to foreign countries 
alone. Many of these countries have much to 
contribute to American education and many of 
these students individually have much to con 
tribute out of their own experiences. It is quite 
as important in the training of hundreds of 
American educators, of whom from 10,000 t 
12,000 come each year to Teachers College, to 
have their ideas and sympathies broadened by 
contact with the educational representatives of 
other states and other countries. They realize 
then that the Chinese are not all washermen, but 
that many of them speak better English and 
have a wider culture than the average Ameri 
ean school teacher. They come to know that 
the Filipino has worked out a plan of eduea 
tion that might contribute much to that of the 
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thing to give. 
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